Rantoul

an apothecary in 1796. On June 4, 1801, he mar-
ried Joanna Lovett of Beverly. Of their seven
children, Robert Rantoul, 1805-1852 [q.v.'], was
to forward many of the reforms in which his
father was a pioneer. Chosen overseer of the
poor in 1804, he devoted thereafter a large part
of his time to the affairs of the town. For fifty
years he acted as justice of the peace, and he was
also actively interested in school affairs. Elected
as a Federalist to the legislature in 1809, he
served, in one or the other house, for almost a
quarter of a century. It was only when John
Quincy Adams began to advocate the "Ameri-
can System" that Rantoul became a supporter
of Jackson. As a friend of liberty and equality,
he watched jealously the rapid growth of cor-
porations, favored the right of the legislature to
build a free bridge in 1826, and won the dis-
pleasure of men of wealth who were peculiarly
sensitive in regard to vested rights and who in-
sisted on immunity of private corporations from
legislative interference. He was also a member
of the constitutional conventions of 1820 and
1853, being temporary chairman of the lat-
ter.

His significance lies in the part he played in
promoting reform and humanitarian move-
ments. A pioneer in the liberal religious revolt,
he corresponded with Rammohun Roy of Cal-
cutta on Unitarianism and helped to found In
1810 at Beverly what was probably the first
Sunday school in America. Long before he be-
came a life member of the Massachusetts state
temperance society when it was organized in
1813, he had been advocating temperance. Al-
though the greater part of the community
jeered him in 1816 for dispensing with liquor
at funerals, he consistently advocated temper-
ance until 1833, when he became converted to
the cause of total abstinence. A participator in
the War of 1812 by the services he rendered to
the militia, he became one of the earliest mem-
bers of the Massachusetts peace society, when it
was founded shortly after the war came to a close.
As early as 1809 he had opposed capital punish-
ment, but it was not until 1831 that, as a mem-
ber of the legislative committee appointed to con-
sider the subject, he definitely contributed to the
movement for its abolition. In all these reform
activities he was typical of a new spirit that aimed
definitely to improve social conditions. In the
decade before his death he wrote his reminis-
cences, parts of which were published later by
R. S. Rantoul in Essex Institute Historical Col-
lections (vols. V, VI, 1863-64).

[Reminiscences, ante; R. S. Rantoul, Personal Recol-
lections {1916).]                                       M.E.C

Rantoul
RANTOUL, ROBERT (Aug. 13, i8os-Aug.
7, 1852), reformer, was born in Beverly, Mass.,
and in his brief life did much to further the
political and moral convictions of his parents,
Joanna (Lovett) and Robert Rantoul, 1778-1858
[q.v.~\. He was graduated from Phillips Acad-
emy at Andover in 1822 and from Harvard Col-
lege in 1826. Members of the class at Harvard
remembered him for his facility and rapidity of
mental action, for his frankness and independ-
ence, and for his modest, scholarly tastes. To
the practice of law, which he began in Salem in
1829, he brought erudition, skill in debate, and,
above all, moral conviction. On Aug. 3, 1831, he
married Jane Elizabeth Woodbury. They had
two children. After 1838 he practised in Bos-
ton, but he never identified himself with the
wealth, power, and society of that city. Without
directing the policy of the Democratic party in
Massachusetts, he played an important part in
it. Jackson's bank veto, the removal of the de-
posits, the independent treasury, and free trade
found in him a vigorous and intelligent cham-
pion. He was given a recess appointment as col-
lector of the customs for Boston in 1843,was re-
jected by the Senate in 1844, but on Feb. 3,1846,
was confirmed in another recess appointment, as
district attorney for Massachusetts.
He began his humanitarian struggles when,
as a member of the judiciary committee of the
state legislature, 1835-39, ne advocated in a
comprehensive and "widely cited report the abo-
lition of the death penalty on the grounds of
expediency and humanitarianism (Memoirs,
Speeches, and Writings of Robert Rantovl, Jr.,
ed. by Luther Hamilton, 1854, pp. 425-5*5)-
After a notable legal contest, the Massachusetts
supreme court upheld in 1842 his reasoning in
the defense of the journeymen boot-makers, who
had been charged with unlawfully conspiring to
compel their employers to recognize collec-
tive bargaining (Commonwealth vs. Hunt (md
Others, 45 Mass. Reports, 137). That same year
he also defended some of the Rhode Islanders
indicted for revolutionary attempts in connec-
tion with the Dorr rebellion. A liberal Uni-
tarian, he was a thorough-going advocate of re-
ligious tolerance and spoke in the legislature in
support of a bill for the indemnification of the
Ursuline convent in Charlestown, after it had
been destroyed by a mob. He was also one of the
earliest advocates of the lyceum and tax-sap-
ported public schools. From 1837, when the Mas-
sachusetts state board of education was estab-
lished, until 1842 he was one of its most effective
members. By speeches and articles (for exanifile
see North Americtm Review, Get 1838, pp. 273-